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DEMOSTHENES  SLAIN 

imosthenes,  the  Last  Champion  <>f  Athenian  Liberty, 


A fter  an  engraving  by  the  Italian  master,  J.  Bartozzi 


ALEXH^LEK  had  held  the  cities  of  Greece  under  stern 
subjecuJto  ineans  of  one  of  his  generals,  Antipater, 
whom  he  n^lii  control  of  IMacedonia.  When  the 

conqueror  died  cities  thought  their  chance  had 

come  to  reassert  tti^II^^Pdependence.  Athens  and  several 
other  cities  rebelled  go-oino^^ntipater,  but  were  defeated. 

The  chief  patriot  of  Athen^ll^^®®’^  celebrated  orator 
Demosthenes.  He  had  all  his  lifeoj^®®*^  growing  Mace- 
donian power.  His  most  notable  orafl(^*'  “philippics,” 
had  been  delivered  against  Philip,  thellj^^^^  Alexander. 
Now  that  Antipater  had  put  down’ the  lastlli^^  rebellion 
in  Athens,  Demosthenes  was  compelled  to  fleelfc“^ 

He  took  refuge  in  a temple  of  Neptune  near  Arg 
pater  had  sent  out  a band  of  assassins  called 
hunters,”  to  pursue  all  the  patriots  whom  he  had  drivelfc;*’®™ 
their  cities.  Demosthenes  was  found  by  the  exile-h^^t^®’ 
who  would  have  dragged  him  even  from  the  protection  ^ 
sanctuary  to  slay  him.  In  this  extremity  he  begged  tii 
write  one  last  letter.  He  had  poison  concealed  in  the  quin 
his  pra,  and  biting  the  pen  he  drank  the  poison  and  died  He^ 
was  the  last  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  WAR 

(Archimedes,  the  Greek  Mathematician,  Slain  by  a Roman  Soldier) 

From  the  'painting  by  Niccolo  Barabino,  a noted  Italian  artist  {18S1-1891) 

The  wars  among  the  generals  of  Alexander  shattered  the 
power  of  Greece.  She  might  have  ruled  the  world.  In- 
stead she  destroyed  herself.  Thus  there  was  no  united 
action  among  the  Greeks  to  resist  the  new  world-power  which 
now  arose  in  the  west.  The  Romans  had  gradually  mastered 
all  Italy.  Then  they  attacked  Sicily.  Here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities,  especially  the  celebrated  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  broken  the  power  of  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

The  Greeks  by  this  time  had  become  philosophers  rather 
than  fighters.  The  most  noted  man  in  Syracuse  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  was  Archimedes,  the  famous  mathe- 
matician. He  aided  the  Greeks  by  devising  remarkable  me- 
chanical machines  of  war.  One  story  is  that  he  set  fire  to  an 
entire  Roman  fleet  by  means  of  mirrors  and  burning-glasses. 
When  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Romans,  Archimedes  was 
seated  in  his  home  so  engrossed  in  solving  a new  problem  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  Avhat  was  happening.  The  Roman  gen- 
eral had  given  special  orders  that  Archimedes  should  be  spared, 
so  his  genius  could  be  preserved.  But  a soldier,  bursting  into 
the  house  of  the  philosopher  and  demanding  if  he  were 
Archimedes,  could  get  no  answer  except  a murmured  “Wait 
till  I finish  my  problem.”  So,  being  eager  for  plunder  and 
doubtless  thinking  this  man  insane  from  fear,  the  Roman  slew 
the  abstracted  philosopher. 
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ALARIC  IN  ATHENS 

(The  Barbarian  Goths  are  Welcomed  to  the  Home  of  Art) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  recent  German  artist,  Ludwig  Thiersch 

Greece  became  a part  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,  we  might 
almost  call  it  the  main  part;  for  while  Roman  military 
genius  was  fighting  the  world,  the  Greek  philosophical 
genius  was  instnicting  all  mankind.  Thus  the  Roman  world 
was  really  a Greek  world  as  Well,  and  Athens  remained  the 
centre  of  philosophy  and  literature  and  culture.  This  was 
very  pleasant  for  the  Athenians,  who  were  thus  protected  and 
sheltered  during  all  the  period  of  Rome’s  power.  But  there 
came  a time  when  Rome  lost  her  strength  and  the  Goths  and 
other  barbaric  tribes  from  northern  Europe  began  to  pene- 
trate the  empire.  Those  were  terrible  days  for  the  unwarlike 
Athenians.  During  all  the  centuries  of  peace  they  had  quite 
forgotten  how  to  fight.  So  when  the  first  of  these  barbarians 
began  ravaging  Greece  (396  A.  n.),  Athens  opened  her  gates 
and  welcomed  them  as  conquerors. 

The  earliest  horde  was  led  by  Alaric,  the  mighty  warrior 
who  afterward  captured  Rome  itself.  He  must  have  looked, 
as  our  picture  shows  him,  a huge  almost  wild  animal  among 
these  slim  and  polished  Greeks.  They  gave  him  whatever  he 
wished ; and  he  seems  really  to  have  been  impressed  by  their 
civilization.  Legend  says  that  he  even  adopted  some  of  their 
luxurious  habits  and  especially  enjoyed  their  baths.  They 
were  very  submissive  to  the  huge  lion ; and  lion-like  he  spared 
them  and  went  on  his  way. 
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ATHENS  IN  RUINS 

(The  Desolation  to  which  Turkish  Rule  Reduced  the  Ancient  Capital) 

An  engraving  from  a sketch  on  the  spot  in  1810 

CONQUEROR  after  conqueror  ruled  over  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  ancient  martial  spirit 
of  the  race  seemed  wholly  dead.  In  1203  the  land  was 
seized  by  the  French  crusaders  under  their  leader  Otho, 
whom  they  made  Duke  of  Athens.  For  over  two  centuries  the 
French  thus  ruled  Greece,  and  their  court  at  Athens  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  gay  of  Europe.  But  these  French  rulers 
had  no  kinship  with  the  Greeks,  whom  they  governed  as  a 
subject  race;  and  so  the  country  sank  lower  and  lower  and 
lost  all  trace  of  its  ancient  culture.  When  the  Turks  burst 
into  Europe  they  conquered  Greece  with  little  trouble.  The 
poor  peasantry  thought  no  rulers  could  be  worse  than  those 
they  had,  and  scarcely  fought  at  all  against  the  invaders. 

The  cruelty  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  reduced  Greece  to 
its  lowest  stage  of  degradation.  Knowledge  passed  wholly 
from  the  land.  The  ancient  buildings,  the  wonderful  tem- 
ples, were  allowed  to  sink  into  ruin ; for  nobody  cared  any- 
thing about  them  or  even  understood  their  beauty.  When, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a British  nobleman.  Lord 
Elgin,  visited  Athens,  he  found  the  beautiful  structures  on 
the  Acropolis  had  been  used  by  the  Turks  as  powder  maga- 
zines. The  graceful  sculptures  were  being  battered  to  pieces, 
and  he  easily  secured  permission  to  carry  them  off  to  England, 
where  they  have  since  been  treasured  as  priceless  works  of 
art. 
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MISSOLONGHI 

(The  Final  Assault  of  the  Turks  and  Massacre  of  the  Revolting  Greeks) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  French  artist,  Charles  Langlois,  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century 


The  reawakening  of  Greece  came  in  1821.  Lovers  of 
liberty  throughout  Europe  had  secretly  supplied  the 
Greek  peasantry  with  arms,  and  they  rose  in  a body 
against  their  Turkish  rulers  and  drove  them  from  Greece. 
Then  came  the  Turkish  armies  to  trample  out  the  revolt.  The 
Greeks  were  too  few  to  meet  the  foe  in  battle,  but  hid  among 
their  mountains  and  kept  up  a guerilla  warfare  for  years. 
In  1826  they  attempted  to  hold  the  town  of  Missolonghi 
against  a Turkish  siege.  When  at  length  the  besieged  were  face 
to  face  with  starvation,  they  charged  forth  desperately,  men, 
women  and  children  in  a body,  seeking  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Turkish  army  or  die  in  the  attempt.  No  quarter 
was  given  them,  nor  asked.  Some  two  thousand  of  the  Greeks 
did  actually  hew  a path  through  all  the  forces  of  the  Turks, 
and  so  escaped.  But  a much  larger  number  were  slain  or 
driven  back  into  the  town.  The  Turks  entered  it  with  them 
and  massacred  all  who  still  survived.  The  hopeless,  reckless 
Greeks  thought  only  of  slaying  as  many  oppressors  as  they 
might  before  perishing  themselves. 

The  siege  of  Missolonghi  broke  the  last  power  of  the  Greeks 
for  organized  resistance.  Their  cause  seemed  wholly  lost. 
But  they  were  determined  that  the  Turks  should  rule  over 
only  an  empty  desert. 
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EUROPE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

(The  Powers  Rescue  Greece  by  Destroying  the  Turkuh  Fleet  at  Navarino) 

From  an  engraving  of  the  time 

IN  the  moment  of  Greece’s  darkest  despair,  the  Powers  of 
Europe  came  to  her  aid.  Public  sentiment  had  every- 
where become  so  aroused  at  the  continued  massacres  of 
Christians  by  the  Turks,  that  the  various  European  govern- 
ments were  compelled  to  interfere  or  face  rebellions  at  home. 
The  Powers  tried  to  argue  with  Turkey  gently ; but  the  Turks 
proved  obstinate.  Then  the  Powers  sent  some  battle  ships  as 
a warning.  These  ships  were  gathered  outside  the  harbor  of 
Navarino;  and  the  English  admiral  in  command,  fearing  a 
storm,  ordered  the  ships  to  enter  the  shelter  of  the  harbor. 

Almost  the  entire  navy  of  Turkey  was  gathered  in  the  har- 
bor; and  these  ships,  without  waiting  for  any  explanation, 
began  firing  on  the  entering  fleet.  Thus  a most  unintentional 
naval  battle  was  precipitated.  The  Turkish  ships  were  four 
times  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  their  antagonists;  but 
they  were  so  poorly  handled  that  they  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, with  very  little  damage  to  the  fleet  of  the  Powers. 

Thus  in  far  more  vigorous  fashion  than  they  had  intended, 
the  Powers  reduced  Turkey  to  obedience,  and  freed  Greece. 
The  land  of  so  many  vicissitudes  and  governments  became  an 
independent  modern  constitutional  kingdom. 
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THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

(The  Ancient  Games  Renewed  at  Athens*  The  Victory  of  the  Americans) 

From  a 'photograph  taken  at  the  finish  of  the  Marathon  race 

ONCE  Greece  had  achieved  her  independence,  she  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  civilization.  The  wild  and  ignorant 
peasantry  proved  almost  as  swift  of  intelligence  .as 
their  ancient  ancestors  had  been,  and  soon  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  modern  ideas  and  methods  of  government.  Their  first 
king,  whom  the  European  Powers  had  insisted  on  their  invit- 
ing from  Germany  to  govern  them,  ceased  to  satisfy  them,  so 
they  turned  him  out  of  office  and  selected  another  German 
prince,  the  King  George  who  ruled  them  for  fifty  years,  from 
1863  to  1913. 

Under  King  George  in  1896  the  Greeks  reestablished  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games,  which  had  been  the  main  element  in 
uniting  the  Greeks  of  old  into  a single  nation.  King  George 
tried  to  extend  the  games  to  a still  wider  influence  by  inviting 
all  the  civilized  world  to  join  with  Greece  in  their  celebration. 
The  first  revival  of  the  games  did  not  attract  much  attention 
in  the  outside  Avorld ; but  since  then  they  have  been  held,  as 
were  the  ancient  Olympic  contests,  every  four  years,  and 
each  time  they  have  been  given  in  a different  country  and 
have  attracted  wider  and  wider  note.  Our  picture  shows  the 
extra  series  which  were  held  at  Athens  in  1906  and  in  which 
the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  winning  notably 
more  than  any  other  nation,  and  proving  themselves  athletic 
champions  of  the  world.  They  have  since  increased  this  repu- 
tation with  each  Olympiad. 
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THE  UPRISING  IN  CRETE 

(Advance  of  the  Turkish  Troops  into  the  Cretan  Mountains) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  English  artist,  R.  Caton  Woodville 


OUR  own  day  has  seen  a vigorous  and  splendid  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  They  have  justified  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  nationality  by  completely  over- 
throwing their  ancient  masters,  the  Turks.  This  triumphant 
movement  began  in  1896,  when,  for  the  seventh  time  since 
Greece  established  her  freedom,  the  islanders  of  Crete  re- 
belled against  Turkish  oppression,  and  endeavored  to  annex 
their  island  to  the  Grecian  kingdom.  The  rebels  fled  into  the 
mountains;  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  Crete  had  learned  to 
hesitate  before  pursuing  the  exasperated  Cretans  into  those 
Avild  gorges  with  their  frowning  cliffs.  A few  detachments 
of  troops  did  penetrate  the  mountains,  and  were  ambushed 
and  slain. 

Then  the  Powers  of  Europe  interfered,  and  promised  the 
Cretans  “autonomy,”  that  is,  the  right  to  govern  themselves, 
though  paying  a money  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  The  wily  Sul- 
tan had  often  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  before,  but  had  al- 
ways evaded  carrying  it  into  effect.  Now  he  began  to  pour 
Turkish  troops  into  the  island.  The  anxious  Cretans  appealed 
to  their  brothers,  the  Greeks,  for  help.  A Greek  fleet  was  sent 
to  Crete  and  removed  several  thousand  non-combatants, 
women,  children  and  aged  men,  to  Greece  for  safety.  Then 
the  Cretans  who  remained  marched  down  from  their  hills  with 
the  declared  intent  of  driving  every  Turk  from  the  island, 
and  establishing  their  independence  once  for  all. 
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THE  POWERS  CRUSH  THE  CRETANS 

(Christian  Ships  Compel  Christians  to  Submit  to  Turks) 

From  a sketch  on  the  spot  by  Willy  Slower,  an  English  news  artist 


Threatened  by  the  Cretan  rebellion,  the  Sultan  ap- 
pealed to  the  Powers  for  protection.  When  he  prom- 
ised autonomy,  they  had  promised  him  that  his  sov- 
ereignty should  be  upheld.  So  the  Powers  sent  their  warships 
to  the  scene  and  ordered  the  Cretans  to  submit.  But  the  ex- 
cited peasants  were  beyond  diplomacy;  they  assailed  the 
Turks  furiously  and  drove  them  from  all  of  Crete  except  a 
few  fortified  towns.  The  rebels  even  attacked  Candia,  the 
capital  city,  and  won  possession  of  some  of  its  suburbs.  Thus 
defied,  the  naval  commanders  of  the  Powers  decided  that 
strong  action  was  necessary,  and  they  bombarded  such  por- 
tions of  Candia  as  the  insurgents  held.  Thus  the  enlightened 
world  saw  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  the  “Christian” 
Powers  actually  turning  their  guns  upon  Christians  to  make 
them  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a Mahometan  ruler. 

The  Cretans  were  naturally  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
town.  Greece  still  sent  them  aid  and  refused  to  desert  them; 
so  the  Powers  proclaimed  a “pacific  blockade”  of  the  island, 
and  all  Greek  vessels  were  prevented  from  approaching  it. 
Many  Greek  soldiers  had  secretly  joined  the  Cretans,  and 
were  thus  debarred  Jrom  returning  home.  The  Cretans  faced 
starvation,  Greece  could  help  them  no  further.  Once  more 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Turks— and  at  the 
command  of  Christians. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1897 

(Greek  Troops  Scale  Mount  Saint  Elias  in  Eager  Attack  upon  the  Turks) 

From  a 'picture  on  the  spot  by  the  English  artist,  H.  C.  Seppings  Wright 

INSTEAD  of  abandoning  Crete  to  the  mercy  of  Europe, 
Greece  prepared  to  declare  war  against  Turkey  (1897). 
Thus  she  would  have  a right  to  demand  freedom  from  the 
interference  of  the  Powers  while  she  attacked  her  enemy  in 
Crete.  If  ever  there  was  a “people’s  war”  it  was  this.  The 
wise  old  King  George  did  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
nation  at  peace;  he  saw  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attack  of 
his  few  ill-trained  troops  against  the  masses  of  the  Turks. 
But  the  impassioned  Greeks  would  not  be  controlled.  Even 
before  the  war  was  formally  declared  little  bands  of  volun- 
teers were  making  raids  against  the  Turkish  outposts.  A 
Turkish  army  far  larger  than  all  Greece  could  raise  was 
gathered  on  the  frontier  ready  to  strike  immediately,  when 
the  patriotic  madness  of  the  Greeks  should  drive  them  into 
open  war. 

The  moment  came.  The  war  opened,  and  the  Greek  army 
rushed  eagerly  forward.  The  first  advance  was  that  shown 
in  our  picture.  The  Greeks  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  frontier 
mountain  range  known  as  Mount  Saint  Elias,  and  captured 
the  Turkish  fortifications.  The  attackers  were  wild  with  de- 
light; they  telegraphed  to  Athens  exaggerated  news  of  their 
“opening  victory.”  Then  came  the  heavy  Turkish  line  roll- 
ing slowly  onward,  and  sweeping  the  few  Greeks  resistlessly 
back. 
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MESSENGERS  OF  SYMPATHY 

(British  Red-cross  Nurses  Landing  in  Athens) 

From  a painting  by  Julius  Price,  a contemporary  English  artist 

The  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion during  the  Greco-Turkish  war  of  1897.  They  had 
forbidden  Greece  to  fight;  they  had  promised  Turkey 
support ; yet  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  was 
strong  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Especially  was  this  true 
in  England.  The  moment  the  war  began,  English  philan- 
thropists collected  money,  and  also  sent  a hospital  corps  of 
“Red  Cross”  nurses  to  Greece  to  care  for  the  wounded. 

When  the  nurses  landed  in  Athens,  the  excitable  Greeks 
cheered  them  wildly.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  their 
presence  meant  that  England  was  c.bout  to  ally  herself  with 
Greece.  The  visionary  Athenians  thought  they  saw  at  their 
service  every  regiment  and  every  battleship  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  awakening  was  bitter.  The  war  fanatics  were  left  to 
reap  what  they  had  sown.  No  hand  interposed  between  them 
and  Turkey.  That  huge  Turkish  army  came  steadily  onward. 
The  Greek  forces  tried  to  check  its  advance  in  an  artillery 
duel  known  as  the  battle  of  Mati ; but  the  Turkish  guns,  more 
numerous  and  better  handled,  drove  back  the  Greeks;  and 
presently  the  little  patriotic  army  which  had  rushed  so  eagerly 
to  the  frontier  found  itself  retreating  in  bewilderment  and 
confusion. 
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WHAT  WAR  REALLY  MEANS 

(The  Greek  Peasantry  »>  Flight  before  the  Advancing  Turks) 

From  a •painting  by  the  English  artist,  H.  C.  Seppings  Wright 

The  Greeks  are  a mercurial  people.  A little  success 
seems  great  to  them ; a slight  defeat  is  a tragedy.  After 
the  repulse  at  Mati,  the  Greek  troops  despaired ; they 
were  panic-stricken ; they  fled,  and  left  a large  section  of 
northern  Greece  exposed  to  the  invading  Turks.  The  poor 
peasant  folk  of  the  exposed  region  were  equally  overcome. 
Tales  \vere  revived  of  the  horrors  of  over  seventy  years  be- 
fore, when  in  the  War  of  Independence  the  Turks  had  mas- 
sacred everywhere.  Hurriedly  the  peasants  stacked  w’  lt 
property  they  could  in  carts  or  bundles,  and  fled  along  the 
roads  to  sou  them.  Greece,  blocking  the  passage  of  the  armies. 
It  was  a pitiful  sight,  and  many  Avere  the  hardships  and  mis- 
eries which  the  fugitives  encountered. 

Behind  them  came  the  Turkish  army.  One  or  two  other 
futile  attempts  were  made  to  check  it.  The  Greek  forces  w^ere 
rallied,  confusedly,  imperfectly,  and  still  stood  between  it  and 
Athens.  They  were  driven  back  in  other  little  battles.  It 
seemed  that  Athens  was  doomed  to  capture.  Then  the  Powers 
interfered.  One  month  of  war  had  been  enough  for  the 
Greeks ; they  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  any  terms  of  peace. 
The  Turks,  at  the  command  of  Europe,  drew  back  their  forces. 
The  Greek  government  agreed  to  pay  a heavy  sum  of  dam- 
ages, and  Crete  became  once  more  a Turkish  island.  The 
stricken  and  impoverished  peasantry  returned  to  their  homes. 
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belief  in  the  old  gods,  lioth  art  and  literature  had  begun  to  treat  them  lightly. 
Writers  invented  new  legends  concerning  them,  and  told  these  as  our  own  wri- 
ters tell  stories,  without  any  pretence  that  they  were  true.  Thus  a Latin  author, 
Ovid,  wrote  his  “ Metamorphoses,”  in  which  he  represents  the  gods  as  chang- 
ing men  into  beasts  for  mere  caprice.  And  Apuleius  wrote  the  legend  of  Psy- 
che, one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  classic  mythology.  It  has  been  quoted  as 
displaying  the  first  yearnings  of  the  pagan  mind  toward  Christianity.  Psyche 
represents  the  soul.  She  is  wedded  to  Cupid  or  divine  love,  but  loses  him 
through  lack  of  faith.  She  then  seeks  him  through  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 
and  even  penetrates  Hades  in  her  wanderings,  whence  she  brings,  like  Pandora, 
a box  of  sorrows  back  to  earth. 

From  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  character  of  Grecian  art  had 
naturally  been  undergoing  change  with  that  of  the  people  themselves.  In 
sculpture  marble  was  more  frequently  used,  and  the  serene  majesty  of  the 
ancient  gods  as  depicted  by  the  early  sculptors  gave  place  to  human  passions 
and  sentiments,  with  a softer  and  more  flowing  expression.  Although  the  glory 
of  Athens  faded,  it  still  had  its  philosophers  and  teachers;  and  many  rich  young 
men  went  thither  from  Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  to  admire  the 
splendid  buildings  and  works  of  art,  and  to  finish  their  educations. 

The  two  greatest  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school  were  Scopas  and  Prax- 
iteles. Scopas  was  born  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  His  chief  architectural  works  were : “ The  Tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alla  at  Tegea,”  which  ranks  first  in  point  of  size  and  beauty  in 
the  Peloponnesus;  the  “Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus”  (though  some  mention 
Deinocrates  as  the  architect  of  this  building) ; and  a number  of  the  bas-reliefs 
in  the  great  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  His  sculptures  were  numerous, 
and  his  single  statues  and  groups  illustrate  the  divinities  of  Greek  mythology, 
most  of  which  were  executed  in  marble.  They  include  subjects  from  the  myths 
of  Venus,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Diana,  etc.  The  noblest  piece  of  sculpture  exe- 
cuted by  him  was  that  which  stood  in  the  Flaminian  Circus  at  Rome,  and  rep- 
resented Achilles  conducted  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  statues  of  Neptune,  Thetis,  the  Nereids,  Tritons,  and  a variety  of 
sea  monsters.  Pliny  says  the  whole  is  so  beautiful  that  it  alone  would  have 
immortalized  any  sculptor.  Nothing  is  known  regardii  g the  life  and  date  of 
death  of  this  great  artist. 

Praxiteles  was  also  a citizen  of  Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.c., 
and  of  him  all  that  is  known  are  the  productions  of  his  genius.  His  principal 
works  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  They  included  statues  of  Aphrodite  at  Cos, 
Cnidus,  Thespiae,  Latmian  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  that  at  Cnidus  being  the  most 
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famous ; statues  of  Eros  at  Thespise  and  Parum  on  the  Propontis ; statues  sin- 
gle and  in  groups  from  the  mythology  of  Dionysus  at  Elis,  Athens,  Megara, 
and  other  places ; statues  of  Apollo,  the  finest  being  the  representation  of  Apollo 
as  the  Lizard-slayer.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Praxiteles  by  his  work  intro- 
duced a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece,  marking  the  transition  from  the 
heroic,  reverential  age  that  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  more  cor- 
rupt times  that  followed  it.  The  witchery  of  woman  and  the  intoxication  ot 
Bacchic  pleasures  were  his  favorite  themes,  but  he  portrayed  them  with  mar- 
vellous grace,  softness,  and  naturalness.  If  his  god  and  goddesses  were  not 
divine,  they  were  wonders  of  human  loveliness. 

The  later  Athenian  school  gave  way  to  the  Sicyonic,  distinguished  by 
representations  of  heroic  strength  and  athletic  beauty.  Euphranor,  one  of  its 
chief  representatives,  was  a painter  as  well  as  sculptor,  who  flourished  during 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  figures  were  of  all  sizes  and  executed  in 
bronze  or  marble.  One  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  is  a statue  of  Paris. 

Lysippus  was  more  celebrated,  and  following  the  school  of  Polycletus,  made 
his  ideals  natural.  Thus,  instead  of  showing  Hercules  as  a marvel  of  strength, 
he  represented  him  as  graceful  and  agile.  It  is  believed  that  the  famous  Far- 
nese  Hercules  in  the  Naples  Museum  is  a copy  of  one  of  his  works.  In  his 
paintings,  which  were  rnostly  portraits,  Lysippus  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  he  represented  his  subjects  precisely  as  they  were. 
Alexander  had  a wry  neck  and  it  was  shown  in  the  portrait  of  him,  but  the  great 
man  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  that  he  would  permit  only  Lysippus  and 
Apelles  to  portray  him.  The  most  famous  of  Lysippus’  statues  of  Alexander 
shows  him  brandishing  a lance.  His  works  numbered  over  a thousand  and 
were  mostly  in  bronze. 

Pamphillus  gained  a wide  reputation  as  a teacher  of  the  art  of  painting. 
He  developed  a number  of  famous  artists,  the  greatest  being  Apelles,  the  most 
famous  of  all  Grecian  painters.  Apelles  added  scientific  accuracy  to  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  Ionic  school.  He  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Pella,  where  he  was  a favorite  of  Alexander,  who,  as  has  been- 
stated,  gave  him  and  Lysippus  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  his  portrait. 
He  was  with  Alexander  on  his  eastern  expedition,  and  afterward  travelled 
through  the’western  parts  of  Asia,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  being  spent  at  the 
court  of  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 

I wonder  whether  any  reader  of  these  pages  is  able  to  tell  the  origin  of  the 
expression,  “ Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.  ” Here  it  is  : Always  anxious  to 
improve,  Apelles  used  to  exhibit  his  unfinished  pictures  in  front  of  his  house 
and  then  concealing  himself  behind  them,  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  those  wha 
stopped  to  view  his  work.  One  day  a cobbler  detected  a fault  in  one  of  the 
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shoes  of  a picture  and  pointed  it  out.  Apelles  was  prompt  to  correct  it.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  the  cobbler  next  ventured  to  find  fault 
with  the  leg.  At  this  the  artist  lost  patience  with  his  presumption,  and  uttered 
the  reproof  which  has  been  repeated  so  many  times  since. 

The  greatest  of  Apelles’  portraits  was  that  of  Alexander  wielding  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  his  most  admired  painting  was  the  “Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
Sea.”  The  goddess  is  shown  wringing  her  hair,  with  the  drops  forming  a veil 
around  her.  It  was  painted  for  the  temple  of  .^sculapius  at  Cos,  and  after- 
ward placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  at  Rome,  which  he  dedicated  to  Julius 
Caesar.  Apelles  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  of  painters,  and  no  one 
was  ever  found  competent  to  complete  another  figure  of  Aphrodite  which  he 
left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Regarding  architecture  of  this  period,  there  was  probably  no  improvement 
in  the  style  of  public  buildings  and  temples,  but  the  cities  were  laid  out  in  a 
more  majestic  and  convenient  fashion.  The  finest  examples  of  the  improved 
cities  were  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  times  were  also 
noted  for  the  splendor  of  the  sepulchral  monuments,  the  greatest  of  which  was 
the  one  erected  at  Halicarnassus  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband  Mausolus.  Although  this  magnificent  structure,  which  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world,  disappeared  centuries  ago, 
late  excavations  have  verified  most  of  the  description  of  Pliny,  who  says  it  was 
140  feet  high,  the  plan  of  the  basement  being  126  feet  by  100  feet.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  basement  was  65  feet,  surmounted  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  23^ 
feet  high,  on  which  was  a pyramid  rising  in  steps  to  a similar  height,  and  on 
the  apex  of  which  stood  a colossal  group,  some  14  feet  in  stature,  of  Mausolus 
and  his  wife,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Scopas.  It  is  frOm 
this  grand  structure  that  the  word  mausoleum  is  derived. 

Greek  art  declined  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  though  the  decline  was  grad- 
ual, and  a number  of  excellent  works  were  produced.  The  art  centre  gradually 
moved  from  Greece  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes  holding  its 
eminence  down  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  principal  artist  was  Chares,  whose 
great  work,  a statue  of  the  sun,  better  known  as  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was 
another  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  105  feet  high,  of  bronze, 
and  of  such  vast  size  that  it  was  a conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  at  sea. 
Fifty-six  years  after  its  erection  it  was  overthrown  by  an  ea’"thquake. 

The  most  impressively  beautiful  work  of  the  Rhodian  school  is  the  group  of 
the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  innumerable  copies  have  been  made. 
According  to  classic  legend  Laocoon  was  a priest  of  either  Apollo  or  Neptune, 
in  Troy,  who  vainly  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  deceit  practised  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  pretended  offering  of  the  wooden  horse  to  Minerva,  and  was 
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destroyed  with  his  two  sons  by  two  immense  serpents,  which  came  from  the  sea 
and  first  fastened  themselves  on  the  youths.  The  father  went  to  their  assist- 
ance and  was  fatally  involved  in  the  serpents’  coils.  The  theme  was  a favorite 
one  of  the  Greek  poets  and  is  introduced  in  the  “ .^neid  ” of  Virgil.  The  sculp' 
ture  representing  the  scene  was  discovered  in  1 506  at  Rome,  in  the  Sette  Sale, 
on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  was  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the 
Vatican.  Napoleon  carried  it  to  Paris,  but  it  was  recovered  in  1814.  The 
anatomical  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  the  representation  of  bodily  pain  and  of 
passion  approach  perfection,  and  have  received  the  highest  admiration.  It  was 
the  work,  according  to  Pliny,  of  three  Rhodian  artists,  Agesander,  Polydorus, 
and  Athenodorus,  but  the  statement  has  been  doubted. 

Another  famous  work  of  art  belonging  to  the  Rhodian  period  is  the  Farnese 
Bull,  a colossal  group  said  to  be  the  work  of  two  brothers,  Apollonius  and  Tau- 
riScus  of  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  group  represents  Dirce  bound  to  the 
horns  of  a bull  by  Zethus  and  Amphion,  to  avenge  the  ill  usage  of  their  mother. 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  transferred  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  library  of  Asin- 
ius  Pollio  and  afterward  adorned  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  was  found  in  the 
year  1546,  restored  by  Bianchi,  and  set  in  the  Farnese  Palace.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  striking  vigor  and  merit,  the  best  critics  have  pronounced  the  treatment 
not  quite  satisfactory. 

There  were  also  eminent  schools  of  sculpture  at  Pergamum  and  Ephesus, 
to  the  former  of  which  may  be  referred  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Rome,  and  to  the  latter  the  Borghese  Gladiator  in  the  Louvre. 
The  finest  relic  of  ancient  art  is  the  Venus  de  Medici,  preserved  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  at  Florence.  It  was  dug  up  in  several  pieces,  either  at  the  villa  of 
Hadrian  near  Tivoli,  or  at  the  portico  of  Octavia,  in  Rome,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  received  its  name  from  being  preserved  for  a while  in  the  Medici 
Palace  at  Rome,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Florence  by  Cosmo  III.,  about  1680. 
The  figure  is  nude,  four  feet  eleven  and  one-half  inches  high,  without  the 
plinth,  and  has  long  been  held  as  the  perfection  of  form  in  woman.  The  sculp- 
tor was  Cleomenes,  the  Athenian,  who  lived  about  b.c.  200. 

The  exquisite  Venus  of  Milo,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  found  in  the  island  of  Milo  or  Melos  in  the  Archipelago.  As 
Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  finest  Greek  treasures  were 
conveyed  to  Rome,  where  in  time  a new  school  arose.  The  many  victories  of 
the  imperial  empire  brought  thousands  of  the  works  of  art  to  Rome,  and  yet  so 
vast  was  the  number  in  Greece  that  the  temples  and  public  buildings  were 
crowded  with  statues  and  paintings  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Grecian  literature,  which  touched  perfection  with  the  master  minds  of 
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Athens,  lost  much  of  its  splendor  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Alexandria 
had  become  not  only  the  emporium  of  commerce,  but  the  principal  seat  of 
learning,  and  flourished  under  the  munificence  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  Noble 
and  extensive  libraries  were  founded,  and  literature  was  cultivated  by  gram- 
marians and  critics.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  scholars  was  Aristophanes, 
chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  who  estab- 
lished a school  of  grammar  and  criticism.  He  is  credited  with  the  invention 
of  the  Greek  accents,  while  Aristarchus,  his  pupil,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Homeric  poems  as  we  now  possess  them. 

The  greatest  dramatist  of  these  times  was  the  Athenian  Menander  (b.c. 
342-292),  who  has  been  called  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy.  Of  course 
tragedy  would  have  been  little  welcomed  in  his  degenerate  days.  So,  while  his 
plays  are  full  of  a deep  knowledge  of  life,  they  are  solely  comedy,  and  all  turn 
upon  the  passion  of  love.  Two  of  the  most  admired  relics  of  antiquity  are  the 
companion  statues  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  which  represent  Menander  and 
one  of  his  successors,  the  last  of  the  famous  Athenian  dramatists,  Posidippus. 

Theocritus,  the  most  winning  pastoral  poet  of  antiquity,  was  a Syracusan 
by  birth,  but  lived  for  a time  in  Alexandria.  He  had  many  imitators,  his 
style  being  followed  in  later  centuries  by  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  other  Romans. 
The  Alexandrine  writers  on  pure  science  included  Euclid  (b.c.  323-283),  whose 
Elements  of  Geometry  is  still  among  the  most  valuable  of  text-books.  The 
work  of  the  historian  Polybius  (b.c.  204-122)  has  been  mostly  lost,  but  the 
fragments  are  a part  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity.  Livy  closely  followed  him 
from  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  greatest  of  ancient  biographers  and  moralists  was  Plutarch,  who  was 
born  at  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia,  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  “ Parallel  Lives  ” 
of  forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are  arranged  in  pairs,  each  pair  consisting 
of  the  life  of  a Greek  and  a Roman.  Now  and  then  the  comparison  is  omitted 
or  lost.  A distinguished  critic  says  of  the  extraordinary  charm  and  skill  of 
Plutarch  : “ There  are  biographers  who  deal  with  the  hero,  and  biographers  who 
deal  with  the  man.  But  Plutarch  is  the  representative  of  ideal  biography,  for 
he  delineates  both  in  one.”  The  “ Lives  ” have  preserved  their  remarkable  popu- 
larity through  mediaeval  and  modern  times,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  for  centuries 
to  come.  In  addition  to  this  famous  work,  Plutarch  wrote  a number  of  treatises 
on  morals  and  other  subjects. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  closing  years  of  the  history  of  ancient  Greece 
merge  into  those  of  Rome,  whose  grandeur  overshadowed  the  world.  In  our 
account  of  that  majestic  empire,  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  more  than  one  inci- 
dent upon  which  we  have  already  touched. 


Chapter  XXV 

THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE 

'N  the  year  330  a.d.  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine  had 
resolved  to  shift  his  capital  from  tumultuous  Rome 
to  some  city  where  he  could  feel  more  secure  against 
sudden  rebellion  or  assassination.  Looking  over  his 
vast  domains  he  picked  out,  as  having  a good  centra] 
situation,  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  narrow 


strait  separating  Europe  from  Asia.  He  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  old  city,  and  renamed  it  for  himself,  Constantinople. 

Later  there  came  a split  in  the  Roman  world,  and  while  one 
emperor  continued  to  rule  over  the  East  from  Constantinople, 
another  governed  the  West  with  his  capital  again  at  Rome.  This 
Western  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  barbarian  Goths,  but  the 
Eastern  remained.  So  that,  oddly  enough,  for  nearly  a thousand 
years  after  Rome  was  destroyed,  an  empire  which  called  itself  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East  continued  to  exist  at  Constantinople. 

This  state  is  often  called  the  “ Byzantine  ” or  even  the  “ Greek  ” empire. 
Byzantium  had  always  been  a Greek  city,  the  bulk  of  its  people  remained 
Greek,  and  after  a few  centuries  the  Grecian  language  took  the  place  of  Latin 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor.  The  Greeks  themselves,  proud  of  this  par- 
tial restoration  of  their  importance,  became  very  loyal  to  this  Roman  ruler;  but 
they  were  a different  race  from  the  valiant  Greeks  of  old.  Through  centuries 
of  peace  and  submission  they  had  quite  forgotten  how  to  fight.  Alaric,  the 
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great  Gothic  leader  who  destroyed  Rome,  invaded  their  land  in  396  a.d.  and 
was  received,  not  with  iron,  but  with  gold.  Everywhere  he  collected  an  enor- 
mous tribute.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Athens  itself,  and  her  citizens  flocked 
around  him  like  obsequious  slaves,  welcoming  him  as  a conqueror  and  paying 
him  a huge  ransom  for  their  lives  and  city. 

Mainly,  however,  the  barbarian  invasions  passed  by  these  Eastern  lands, 
and  the  Byzantine  emperors  managed  to  keep  some  shadow  of  power,  filling 
their  armies  not  with  their  own  subjects,  but  with  small  wandering  tribes  of 
the  barbarians,  who  were  quite  as  ready  to  fight  on  one  side  as  another. 

In  another  story  you  will  be  told  how,  during  all  these  years.  Western 
Europe  was  passing  through  the  destruction  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  until  it  emerged  with  the  new  civilization  of  to-day.  Meanwhile  this 
Greek  empire  retained  the  old  civilization,  which  had  come  down  through 
Greece,  Persia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  Unfortunately,  all  real  vigor  and  manli- 
ness seemed  to  have  died  out  of  this  ancient  civilization.  The  Byzantines 
were  over-refined ; their  art  and  literature  ran  into  strange,  capricious  extremes ; 
their  habits  were  luxurious  and  effeminate;  their  manners  haughty;  their 
hearts  subtle,  deceptive,  and  treacherous.  They  looked  on  the  rude  and  igno- 
rant though  warlike  nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  intense  contempt. 

This  contempt  of  the  East  for  the  West  changed  gradually  to  fear.  In 
those  wild  ages,  the  only  way  a man  could  be  really  secure  of  his  property,  and 
even  of  his  own  personal  liberty,  was  by  his  bodily  strength  and  courage.  The 
'“valor”  or  “value”  of  a man  to  himself  and  the  world  was  measured  by  just 
what  he  possessed  of  these  two  qualities.  This  fact  caused  strength  and  cour- 
age to  be  highly  prized,  and  this  estimation  has  descended  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, when  those  qualities  are  deemed  essential  in  the  make-up  of  a man. 

The  wit  and  diplomacy  of  the  Byzantines  proved  in  the  end  to  be  no  match 
for  the  men  who  surrounded  them.  By  the  eleventh  century  commerce  and 
peace  had  made  the  old  Greek  cities,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  very  rich 
and  populous.  Then  the  fierce  Northmen,  or  Normans,  who  in  their  swift 
ships  had  pillaged  most  of  the  sea-coast  of  Europe,  penetrated  even  to  this 
furthest  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Three  times  in  three  large  expeditions 
they  ravaged  the  peninsula  of  Greece  from  end  to  end,  seizing  the  cities  almost 
at  will,  despite  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  terrified  inhabitants. 

A more  numerous  foe  from  the  East  followed.  They  were  the  Turks,  who 
had  become  the  dominant  race  among  those  Mahometans  of  whom  you  heard 
as  the  conquerors  of  Persia.  These  Turks  began  to  attack  the  empire  from  the 
-east,  and  soon  robbed  it  of  most  of  its  Asian  possessions,  including  the  Holy 
Land.  This  brought  on  the  Crusades.  The  vigorous  nations  of  Western 
Europe  were  all  Christians,  and  they  determined  to  own  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
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Salem.  To  them  it  was  a horrible  profanation  that  people  of  another  race  and 
religion,  the  Mahometans,  should  possess  the  city  of  Christ  and  even  bar  Chris- 
tians from  visiting  it.  So  great  armies  of  them  invaded  Asia  again  and  again. 

The  Greeks  did  not  get  on  well  with  these  Western  allies,  the  “ Franks,” 
as  they  called  them.  In  addition  to  the  natural  antagonism  between  duplicity 
and  openness,  culture  and  ignorance,  timidity  and  roughness,  there  arose  a still 
more  serious  ground  of  quarrel  in  the  religions  of  the  two  races.  Both  were 
Christians,  but  a technical  point  divided  them.  The  Greeks  regarded  the 
Patriarch,  or  bishop  of  Constantinople,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  while  the 
Franks  declared  the  Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  the  supreme  ruler.  Quarrels  on 
small  points  are  often  more  bitter  than  on  greater  ones.  Through  constant 
friction  and  irritation,  these  two  sects,  both  calling  themselves  followers  of 
Christ,  grew  to  hate  each  other  worse  than  either  hated  the  Turks. 

Their  unfortunate  enmity  paralyzed  the  Crusades.  The  Turks  could  have 
made  no  headway  against  their  united  foes ; but  the  quarrelling  sects  almost 
destroyed  each  other.  In  1203  an  army  of  Franks  had  gathered  at  Venice  for 
one  of  the  numerous  Crusades,  when  chance  turned  their  arms  directly  against 
Byzantium.  The  aged  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  had  been  deposed,  imprisoned, 
and  blinded  by  his  brother.  The  son  of  the  unfortunate  man  begged  the 
Franks  to  help  him  rescue  his  father.  They  were  only  too  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  fighting  the  insolent  Byzantines,  and  assaulting  Constantinople,  they  re- 
placed the  blind  king  on  his  throne.  He  and  his  son  were  so  grateful  that 
they  went  to  the  utmost  lengths  to  reward  their  champions.  The  emperor  even 
ordered  the  Patriarch  to  submit  himself  and  the  whole  Church  of  the  empire  to 
the  Pope  at  Rome. 

This  enraged  the  Byzantines  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could.  There  were 
ominous  murmurs  through  the  city.  One  day  some  citizens  saw  the  young 
prince  with  his  own  crown  tossed  aside,  and  a Frankish  cap  set  in  its  place  on 
his  head.  In  a flame  of  passion,  they  rushed  on  the  prince,  and  both  he  and 
his  father  were  slain.  A general  uprising  followed;  and  the  Franks  had  to 
flee  the  city.  They  soon  returned  with  their  army  and  fleet.  The  city  was 
captured  a second  time ; much  of  it  was  burned,  amid  scenes  of  dreadful  mas- 
sacre; and  the  Franks  set  up  an  empire  of  their  own.  The  land  was  divided 
among  the  chiefs  who  had  conquered  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  penin- 
sula of  Greece  going  to  Otho  de  la  Roche  as  Diike  of  Athens. 

This  Duchy  of  Athens  is  famous  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  Otho’s  French  knights  held  possession  of  the  land, 
never  uniting  with  the  people,  but  ruling  them  as  a subject  race,  and  gallantly 
holding  with  the  sword  against  all  comers  the  land  they  had  won.  Theirs  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  courts  in  Europe,  and  it  was  certainly  the  gayest. 
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Dances,  tournaments,  and  gorgeous  festivals  followed  one  upon  the  other  as  if 
in  story-land.  Knight-errants  wandered  thither  from  all  countries,  assured  of 
a welcome  reception.  Chaucer  made  the  “ Duke  of  Athens  ” the  hero  of  one 
of  his  poems,  and  even  our  great  Shakespeare  chose  him  as  the  centre  of  a 
play. 

The  Greek  emperors  soon  won  back  Constantinople,  though  not  Athens, 
from  the  Franks ; but  their  rule  was  approaching  its  end.  The  Turks,  whose 
career  of  conquest  had  been  checked  for  a time  by  their  wars  with  Asian 
nations,  gathered  again  like  vultures  around  their  prey.  In  1453,  the  warlike 
Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  finding  himself  with  a most  unusual  peace  on  his  hands, 
swore  a great  oath  that  the  famous  old  city  of  Constantinople  should  be  his 
capital  or  his  tomb.  Hearing  this,  its  emperor,  Constantine,  made  a similar 
oath  himself,  and  began  preparations  for  the  defence.  The  one  really  fine 
story  about  this  feeble,  treacherous,  old  Byzantine  empire  is  the  story  of  Con- 
stantine’s struggle  to  save  it  from  its  doom.  Among  all  his  subjects  he  could 
find  scarce  six  hundred  capable  soldiers.  He  prayed  the  Christian  West  for 
help,  promising  all  sorts  of  returns;  but  again  intervened  that  fatal  schism  of 
the  churches.  The  West  turned  coldly  away  from  his  danger;  only  a few 
hundred  Italian  troops  answered  his  call.  Yet  the  coming  even  of  these  was 
enough  to  bring  down  on  the  unhappy  emperor  the  curses  of  his  own  church. 
“ Better,”  thundered  the  bigoted  Patriarch,  “ that  we  bow  to  the  turban  of  the 
Turks,  than  to  the  hat  of  the  Pope.” 

Constantine  united  all  these  jarring  elements ; he  gathered  nine  thousand 
soldiers,  and  then  calmly  met  the  attack  of  Mahomet’s  two  hundred  thousand. 
Deeds  of  thrilling  daring  followed.  The  Turks  battered  down  the  walls  with 
huge  cannon,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  seen.  These  proved  dangerous  to 
both  parties.  More  than  one  burst  in  firing,  but  the  walls  crumbled  before 
them.  Huge  breaches  were  made,  and  the  Turks  carried  the  city  in  a furious 
assault.  In  the  largest  gap,  Constantine  fought  heroically  at  the  head  of  his 
men ; and  long  after  the  others  were  swept  back  he  was  seen  delivering  his 
terrific  blows  in  the  midst  of  his  foes.  His  last  desperate  cry  as  he  was  borne 
Jjackward  was,  “ Is  there  no  Christian  sword  left  to  slay  me.?  ” 

Mahomet  entered  the  city  in  triumphal  procession.  Many  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  defence,  trusting  in  a prophecy  that 
at  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia  an  angel  with  a flaming  sword  would  appear 
and  drive  back  the  Sultan.  So  they  huddled  together  at  that  point  without 
resistance,  and  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Forty  thousand  were  killed, 
and  fifty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  The  body  of  Constantine  was  found,  almost 
unrecognizable  from  the  many  wounds,  lying  amid  a heap  of  his  assailants. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  exhibited  to  the  people,  not  only  in  Constantinople 
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but  throughout  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Greeks,  too  late  repenting  their  in- 
difference and  cowardice,  bowed  before  the  head  with  secret  tears. 

The  few  remaining  cities  throughout  Greece  soon  succumbed  to  Mahomet. 
In  only  one  part  of  the  old  empire  did  he  meet  resolute  resistance.  This  was 
in  Albania,  a district  corresponding  roughly  to  Epirus  of  ancient  Greece.  An 
Albanian  child,  known  as  George  Castriot,  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  and 
reared  as  a Mahometan.  He  became  a famous  military  leader  among  them, 
and  won  the  name  of  Scanderbeg  (the  great  lord  Alexander).  Learning  his 
origin  he  became  again  a Christian,  deserted  the  Turks  with  three  hundred 
faithful  followers,  and  held  an  Albanian  fortress  against  all  the  armies  his  for- 
mer friends  could  send  against  him.  The  Albanians  rallied  round  him,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  the  district  became  a death-trap  that  swallowed  the  bravest 
of  the  Turks.  Mahomet  II.  himself  led  two  armies  against  Scanderbeg  with- 
out success,  the  first  force  losing  thirty-five  thousand  men.  All  Europe  rang 
with  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Albanian  and  his  little  troop ; he  was  the  bulwark 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  But  Europe  was  content  to  stand  off  and 
praise,  and  never  sent  him  an  army  with  which  to  complete  his  work. 

At  last,  as  he  lay  an  old  man  dying  of  fever,  another  Turkish  force  was 
reported  approaching.  He  bade  his  men  go  out  against  it  carrying  his  stand- 
ard ; and  at  mere  sight  of  the  banner  the  enemy  fled.  The  struggle  collapsed 
with  his  death;  the  Turks  seized  Albania;  and,  digging  up  the  bones  of  Scan- 
derbeg, they  made  charms  of  them  and  wore  the  fragments,  hoping  thus  to 
inherit  something  of  the  bravery  and  success  of  the  hero  whom  they  regarded 
as  more  than  mortal. 

The  centuries  that  followed  have  been  called  the  agony  of  Greece.  The 
softening  influence  of  Christianity  was  unfelt  by  the  Turks,  whose  religion 
taught  them  to  slay  all  who  refused  to  believe  as  they  did.  The  Greeks  re- 
mained steadfast  on  this  one  point.  The  bulk  of  them  would  not  change  their 
religion;  and  the  Turks  grew  to  hate  their  Christian  victims  with  implacable 
intensity.  More  than  once  they  meditated  exterminating  the  entire  race,  even 
as  to-day  they  seem  bent  on  destroying  the  Christians  in  Armenia.  They  only 
hesitated  because  the  Greeks  were  useful  to  them  in  many  ways.  Enormous 
taxes  were  exacted  from  the  impoverished  people ; they  were  used  as  slaves  at 
will ; and,  cruelest  of  all,  every  year  a thousand  of  their  fairest  and  sturdiest 
babies  were  picked  from  among  them  and  brought  up  as  Mahometans.  The 
girls  were  placed  in  Turkish  harems;  the  boys,  knowing  nothing  of  their 
parentage,  were  trained  to  become  members  of  the  famous  band  of  soldiers,  the 
Janissaries,  the  bulwark  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Venice,  Hungary,  and  other  Christian  nations  continued  fighting  against 
the  Turks  for  centuries,  and  prevented  the  further  advance  of  their  power  into 
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Europe.  It  was  in  a siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687,  that  the  peer- 
less Parthenon  of  Pericles,  which  had  outlived  so  many  scenes  of  violence, 
was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  Turks  used  it  as  a magazine  for  powder,  which  was 
exploded  by  a Venetian  bomb,  and  the  beautiful  building,  with  its  exquisite 
statues  and  carvings,  was  blown  to  fragments. 


Chapter  XXVI 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  MODERN  GREECE 

pY  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Turkish 
nation  had  greatly  decayed,  or  rather  it  had  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  Christian  civilization.  A hope  of  free- 
dom began  to  glimmer  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Greeks. 
Little,  helpless  rebellions  of  despair  had  broken  out 
now  and  then  through  all  their  period  of  slavery,  and 
they  never  wholly  lost  their  nationality.  The  character 
of  the  land  itself  nurtured  the  spirit  of  independence. 
It  was  impossible  for  an  army  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
wild  and  precipitous  mountains  which  form  the  most  of  Greece, 
and  small  bands  of  soldiers  were  easily  ambushed  from  the 
overhanging  rocks.  So,  when  oppression  roused  a Greek  to  any 
resistance  which  put  his  life  in  danger,  he  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  joined  his  fellows  in  the  desperation  of  robber  life.  These 
brigands  or  “klephts,”  as  they  were  called,  became  the  heroes  of 
their  more  timid  countrymen.  They  were  sheltered  as  far  as 
might  be,  and  warned  against  the  Turks.  Wonderful  tales  were 
told  of  them,  and  ballads  sung  in  their  honor.  Courage  and  reso- 
lution revived  in  the  hearts  of  the  degenerate  race. 

Selfish  and  wicked  men  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  of  other  nations,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact.  When  Russia  was  at  war  with  Turkey,  in  1768,  and  more 
than  once  in  later  years,  Russian  agents  claiming  to  have  government  authority 
roused  the  Greeks  to  revolt,  and  promised  them  Russian  support.  This  aided 
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Russia  by  dividing  the  Turkish  armies;  but  the  promised  help  never  came  to 
the  betrayed  and  wretched  Greeks,  who  were  left  to  suffer  the  unspeakable  ven- 
geance of  their  barbarous  masters,  while  Russia  made  such  peace  as  she  could 
with  advantage  to  herself. 

At  last,  in  1821,  there  came  another  rebellion  more  general  than  any  before. 
This  was  started  by  a secret  society,  called  simply  the  I letairia,  which  means 
^‘societies.”  The  Hetairia  were  organized  everywhere  by  the  Greeks  as  liter- 
ary societies,  and  it  was  several  years  before  the  Turks  suspected  there  was 
any  unity  or  even  any  political  purpose  behind  them.  The  system  was  elabo- 
rate; there  were  circles  within  circles;  members  of  the  outer  one  learned 
scarcely  anything  of  the  order,  and  only  the  final  innermost  circle  of  sixteen 
men  knew  fully  its  plans  and  purposes.  The  dream  of  the  Hetairists  was  to 
restore  the  ancient  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece,  and  their  membership  was 
not  confined  to  Greeks ; many  romantic  scholars  throughout  Europe  supported 
the  movement.  They  selected  as  their  leader  a Russian  Greek,  Prince  Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti,  and  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
along  the  Danube,  March,  1821.  The  Greeks,  armed  and  provisioned  by  the 
Hetairia,  joined  him  rapidly.  Especially  noteworthy  was  one  band  of  five  hun- 
dred students,  recruited  partly  from  Greece  and  partly  from  enthusiastic  young 
men  of  the  best  families  of  Europe.  They  called  themselves  the  “ sacred  band,” 
and  adopting  the  old  Spartan  motto,  vowed  to  return  carrying  their  shields  in 
triumph,  or  be  carried  dead  upon  them.  Ypsilanti’s  little  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Turks  in  June  at  Dragaschan,  he  himself  fled,  and  over  four  hundred  of  the 
gallant  “ sacred  band  ” were  left  lifeless  upon  the  field. 

But  the  rebellion  was  begun,  and  the  common  people  had  taken  it  up 
through  all  Greece.  The  klephts  of  the  mountains  were  its  natural  leaders, 
and  instead  of  the  romantic,  high-minded,  theoretical  struggle  planned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Hetairia,  it  became  a bloody  carnival  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
between  the  savage  Turks  and  the  ignorant  peasantry,  brutalized  by  centuries 
of  oppression. 

March  25,  or  according  to  our  calendar,  which  differs  from  theirs,  April 
6,  1821,  is  the  day  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  beginning  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  on  that  day  that  Archbishop  Germanos,  being  summoned  to 
the  Turkish  court  to  explain  what  was  going  on  among  the  peasants,  refused  to 
go,  and  raising  his  holy  cross  at  Laura,  called  the  Greeks  to  join  him.  Already 
the  peasantry  with  their  secretly  supplied  weapons,  were  rising  everywhere,  and 
beginning  the  fearful  work  of  vengeance.  Early  in  March  there  were  twenty 
thousand  Turks  residing  in  lordly  comfort  and  security  throughout  Greece. 
Before  June  they  were  all  dead,  except  a few  miserable  survivors  who  had  man- 
aged to  entrench  themselves  in  strongholds  where  they  were  besieged.  Men, 
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women,  and  children  had  been  slain  without  pity.  Old  men  may  still  be  found 
in  Greece  who  will  point  with  calm  satisfaction  and  say,  “ There  we  slew  such 
a one,  and  his  slaves,  and  his  harem.” 

Before  learning  of  this  terrible  massacre,  the  Sultan  had  instituted  a similar 
one.  Immediately  on  learning  of  Ypsilanti’s  rising  and  the  suspicion  of  a gen- 
eral plot,  the  Sultan  declared  that  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  must  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  he  turned  his  soldiers  loose  upon  them.  Hundreds  were  slain 
in  the  streets  without  question  and  without  warning.  The  aged  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church  and  many  of  its  leading  bishops  were  among  the  victims. 

All  Europe  felt  the  vast  difference  between  the  frenzied  outbreak  of  the 
unguided  peasantry,  and  the  authorized  and  deliberate  barbarity  of  the  Sultan; 
and  Christian  sympathy  was  naturally  with  the  Greeks.  But  it  was  not  easy 
for  governments  which  had  just  recovered  from  the  disorders  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  approve  revolution  elsewhere.  So  for  five  years  Greece  was  left 
to  resist  the  hordes  of  the  Sultan  as  best  she  might.  It  is  said  that  over  half 
the  population  perished.  The  land  became  a desert. 

Early  in  the  war  it  became  evident  that  the  Greeks  would  not  stand  in  the 
open  against  the  regular  charge  of  a Turkish  army.  They  had  neither  the 
numbers,  the  individual  strength,  nor  the  training  to  make  such  a stand  suc- 
cessful, and  were  too  wise  to  sacrifice  themselves  uselessly.  So,  when  the 
Turks  charged  they  fled.  On.  the  other  hand,  place  a Greek  in  the  mountains 
with  a gun  and  he  would  take  desperate  risks  to  get  a shot  at  a few  Turks; 
and  if  a few  Greeks  were  caught  in  a corner  whence  there  was  no  escape,  they 
fought  like  tigers,  laughing  at  death,  and  seeming  only  eager  to  slay  as  many 
of  their  foes  as  possible  before  succumbing.  Hence  this  became,  not  a war  of 
famous  battles,  but  of  small  fights  and  sieges  and  deeds  of  individual  heroism. 
The  Greeks  were  scattered  in  little  bands,  and  never  united  under  one  great 
leader. 

Such  a man  might  have  been  found  in  the  Suliote,  Marco  Botzarris.  The 
Suliotes  were  a people  of  Epirus  who  had  been  in  revolt  against  Turkey. 
Under  promise  of  pardon  they  yielded,  and  the  Turks  then  started  to  murder 
the  entire  race.  Many  escaped  to  Greece,  and  they  were  waiting  there,  hungry 
for  blood  and  revenge.  Under  their  leader  Botzarris,  they  became  the  best 
soldiers  of  the  war.  Almost  every  schoolboy  has  read  the  poem  about  Botzarris’s 
splendid  attack,  beginning,  “ At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent.  ” This  able  and 
heroic  chieftain  fell  at  the  head  of  his  “ Suliote  band  ” ; and  no  other  man  ap- 
peared who  seemed  really  qualified  to  be  a leader  of  the  Greeks.  The  klepht 
captain,  Colocotrones,  was  almost  the  only  chieftain  who  was  prominent 
throughout  the  war. 

In  1822  occurred  the  massacre  of  Scio,  which,  for  its  unprovoked  wanton- 
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ness  and  the  number  slain,  stands  unparalleled  in  modern  annals.  The  people 
of  the  island  of  Scio,  or  Chios,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  were  liv- 
ing in  quiet  and  peaceful  submission.  They  were  Greeks,  however,  so  a Turk- 
ish fleet  landed  on  their  shore,  a slight  pretext  was  found,  and  the  massacre 
commenced.  It  continued  for  days.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  only  a few  hundred  survived,  by  hiding  half-starved  in  secret 
places. 

This  atrocious  deed  was  partly  avenged  by  Canares,  the  naval  hero  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  had  no  real  warships ; but  they  were  always  expert  sailors, 
and  now  every  little  fishing  smack,  every  tiny  trading  vessel,  had  a couple  of 
cannon  mounted,  or  a stack  of  small  arms  hidden  in  the  hold,  and  took  a dash- 
ing part  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Of  course  they  could  not  battle 
openly  against  the  big  Turkish  men-of-war,  but  their  daring  seamanship  made 
them  enemies  to  be  feared.  Canares,  while  the  Turkish  fleet  was  returning 
from  Scio,  took  four  small  boats.  Two  were  made  to  represent  fleeing  Turk- 
ish merchants,  the  others  pursuing  Greeks.  The  supposed  Turks  were  really 
fire-ships  loaded  with  explosives  and  ready  to  burst  into  flame  the  moment 
the  torch  was  applied.  They  steered  straight  for  the  Turks  who  stood  in  their 
riggings,  cheering  and  encouraging  the  fleeing  boats  and  making  ready  to  drive 
back  the  pursuers.  The  fire-boats  reached  the  two  largest  ships  of  the  fleet, 
and  were  quickly  fastened  to  them  with  numerous  ropes.  Then  the  daring 
Greeks  lit  the  flames  and  leaped  overboard  into  rowboats.  One  of  the  fire- 
ships failed  to  explode,  but  on  the  other  was  Canares  himself.  Seeing  that  hi& 
powder  train  had  become  disarranged,  he  remounted  to  the  deck  from  his  row- 
boat. By  this  time  the  Turks  had  discovered  the  true  character  of  their  visi- 
tors and  were  struggling  desperately  to  cut  the  ships  apart.  Shots  began  to 
fall  among  the  Greeks;  the  explosion  might  come  at  any  instant;  but  Canares 
calmly  rearranged  his  materials,  relit  the  train,  and  sprang  into  his  boat  just  in 
time  to  escape.  The  huge  Turkish  ship  was  set  on  fire  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, with  two  thousand  of  her  crew.  Her  commander,  who  had  authorized 
the  great  massacre  of  a few  weeks  before,  perished  with  her. 

The  whole  Turkish  fleet,  believing  the  remaining  Greek  vessels  were  also 
fire-ships,  fled  in  dismay.  Two  frigates  ran  ashore  and  were  wrecked  in  the 
confusion.  So  expert  did  the  Greeks  become  with  these  fire-ships  and  other 
similar  devices,  that  the  Turkish  naval  officers  were  terrorized,  and  more  than 
once  whole  fleets  took  to  flight  at  sight  of  a few  Greek  boats  sailing  toward 
them. 

The  most  noted  siege  of  the  war,  or  rather  series  of  sieges,  occurred  at 
Missolonghi.  This  little  town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  was  repeatedly  besieged  by  both  sides.  Its  final  capture  by  the  Turks- 
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was  in  1826.  The  populace  held  out  for  twelve  months.  They  were  reduced 
to  starvation,  living  on  rats’  hides  and  seaweed.  Yet  they  answered  all  com- 
mands to  surrender,  with  fierce  defiance.  When  the  last  fragment  of  food  was 
gone,  they  made  a desperate  night  attack  on  their  besiegers.  Three  thousand 
men  threw  themselves  against  the  Turkish  line,  hoping  to  cut  a passage  through 
which  the  women  and  children  were  to  follow.  The  Turks  had  been  warned 
and  were  specially  prepared,  yet  the  desperate  Greeks  swept  their  cavalry  aside, 
cut  down  the  infantry,  and  slew  the  artillerists  at  their  guns.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred of  them,  including  some  two  hundred  women,  escaped ; but  the  main  body 
■of  the  women  and  children,  bewildered  in  the  indescribable  confusion  and  up- 
roar, returned  to  the  town.  The  Turks  poured  in  after  them,  and  a general 
massacre  followed.  It  was  not  wholly  one-sided.  The  wounded  and  decrepit 
Greeks  who  had  been  left  behind,  had  grimly  prepared  for  their  foes.  Death- 
dealing devices  met  them  on  every  side.  Beams  fell,  and  shells  were  exploded 
by  hand.  One  lame  soldier  shut  himself  with  his  family  in  the  principal  pow- 
der magazine,  waited  till  it  was  crowded  with  howling  Turks,  then  hurled  a 
torch  among  the  explosives,  and  went  with  those  he  most  loved  and  most  hated 
into  eternity. 

The  capture  of  Missolonghi  was  not  achieved  by  the  Sultan  himself,  for  he 
had  despaired  of  conquering  the  unyielding  Greeks,  and  had  called  to  his  help 
his  overgrown  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  cruel  and  cunning  khedive  of  Egypt, 
of  whom  you  learned  in  Egypt’s  story.  It  was  Ibraham,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  captured  Missolonghi ; and  he  next  proceeded  to  capture  Athens  and  harry 
Greece  from  end  to  end.  He  was  a far  more  powerful  and  terrible  foe  than  the 
Sultan,  and  the  Greek  cause  sank  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

However,  the  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  was  at  hand  for  the  heroic  and  de- 
spairing fighters.  Europe  at  last  was  roused  to  action.  Many  noble  men  had 
espoused  the  Greek  cause,  both  with  sword  and  pen.  Lord  Byron,  the  poet, 
after  writing  magnificent  poems  which  made  all  men  sympathize  with  Greece, 
himself  joined  the  fighters  and  died  of  fever,  the  most  famous  victim  in  the 
great  cause. 

His  death  helped  more  perhaps  than  his  life  could  have  done.  European 
sentiment  was  stirred  to  the  quick;  and  the  heroic  defence  of  Missolonghi,  the 
gallant  deeds  of  Botzarris,  Canares,  and  others — all  these  aided.  The  public 
compelled  their  governments  to  take  action,  and  slowly  and  lumberingly  enough 
the  governments  obeyed.  They  talked  to  the  Sultan  of  yielding  Greece  some 
such  semi-independence  as  Egypt  enjoyed.  The  Sultan  obstinately  refused, 
and  the  hesitant  governments  came  to  a diplomatic  standstill. 

Accident  brought  to  the  Greeks  all  that  diplomacy  refused.  A number  of 
warships  of  the  three  great  allied  nations,  France,  Russia,  and  England,  had 
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gathered  outside  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  in  the  southwest  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  lay  within  the  harbor.  The  English  admiral 
in  command  of  the  allies  decided  thar  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  his  ships  inside 
also,  so  they  sailed  in.  The  Turks  thought  the  allies  were  coming  to  attack 
them,  or  perhaps,  with  characteristic  stupidity,  they  did  not  think  at  all,  and 
■were  spoiling  for  a fight ; they  had  twice  as  many  cannon  and  four  times  as 
many  vessels  as  the  allies.  At  any  rate,  they  fired  on  the  approaching  ships. 
The  allies  promptly  returned  the  fire,  and  a wholly  unintended  naval  battle  fol- 
lowed in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated  (1827). 

Even  then  the  Sultan  refused  to  yield.  The  French  landed  troops  and 
began  driving  the  Turks  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Mehemet  Ali,  with  more 
sense  than  his  master,  saw  that  the  game  was  up ; he  entered  into  negotiations ; 
his  helpless  army  was  transported  back  to  Egypt  in  the  ships  of  the  allies;  and 
Greece  was  free  in  fact,  though  it  took  the  Sultan  two  years  longer  to  realize 
and  admit  it  by  treaty. 

The  European  “ Powers,”  which  had  thus  established  the  independence  of 
Greece  almost  against  their  wills,  treated  her  as  a child,  and  kept  her  long  m 
leading-strings.  Perhaps  she  needed  it,  for  the  Greeks  had  shown  themselves 
united  in  only  one  thing — unyielding  hatred  of  the  Turks.  In  all  else  they 
were  as  quarrelsome  as  the  famous  “ Kilkenny  cats.  ” At  one  time  during 
their  life  and  death  struggle,  they  had  seven  separate  little  private  wars  going 
on  among  themselves.  Count  Capo  dTstrias  was  chosen  president,  but  was 
accused  of  injustice  and  assassinated  in  1831.  The  Powers  had  told  Greece 
they  could  not  approve  of  republics  and  that  she  must  have  a king ; but  it  was 
not  easy  to  select  one.  Every  native  Greek  had  rivals  as  powerful  as  he. 
Several  foreign  princes  were  privately  offered  the  throne,  but  declined  the 
honor  much  as  they  would  have  declined  a seat  on  a rumbling  volcano.  At 
last  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  accepted,  and  in  1832  became  king  of  Greece. 

It  was  a thankless  position  for  the  well-meaning  youth  of  seventeen.  The 
people  distrusted  him ; they  had  learned  to  be  experts  at  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion during  their  long  slavery  to  the  Turks ; they  were  treacherously  quick 
with  their  knives ; and  a Greek  election  was  more  dangerous  and  more  hotly 
contested  than  the  proverbial  Irish  one.  King  Otho  was  not  a brilliant  man, 
and  he  soon  fell  back  upon  the  simple  expedient  of  having  nothing  to  do  with 
his  subjects.  He  called  no  parliaments  or  assemblies,  and  placed  all  the  offices 
in  the  hands  of  Bavarian  favorites  who  flocked  around  him 

One  of  the  best  handled  rebellions  on  record  followed  in  1843.  All  Greece 
united  in  it.  The  government  troops  themselves  surrounded  the  king’s  palace 
and  notified  him  that  the  country  meant  to  have  a parliament  and  a constitu- 
tion. The  king  tried  to  temporize  and  delay,  and  the  foreign  ministers  sought 
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to  help  him  out  with  threats;  but  the  people  and  soldiers  insisted  good  na- 
turedly  yet  firmly.  The  king  had  no  choice  except  to  yield.  Thirteen  hours- 
after  it  began,  the  rebellion  was  over.  The  Bavarian  ministers  departed,  and 
Greece  became  a constitutional  kingdom. 

King  Otho,  however,  was  never  a success;  and  as  the  Greek  parliament 
slowly  grew  to  manhood,  it  felt  a stronger  sense  of  its  own  power  as  represent- 
ing the  people.  So,  in  1862,  it  dismissed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Bavaria.  The 
crown  was  again  offered  to  various  princes,  and  finally  accepted  by  George  I.,, 
the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  King  George  ruled  Greece  for  fifty 
years. 

The  Greeks  had  endless  trouble  with  their  old  enemy  Turkey.  This- 
was  mainly  due  to  the  position  taken  by  the  European  Powers.  When  they 
gave  Greece  her  freedom,  they  allowed  most  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  Sea  to  remain  in  Turkish  hands.  These  lands 
were  really  Greek,  and  their  people,  especially  those  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus-, 
had  fought  as  bravely  throughout  the  war  as  their  more  fortunate  countrymen 
to  the  south  of  them.  The  undying  hope,  aim,  and  ambition  of  every  Greek,, 
peasant  or  statesman,  became  to  give  these  people  their  longed-for  freedom 
and  unite  them  to  Greece.  Every  war  against  Turkey  found  Greece  eager  to 
rush  into  the  fray.  But  European  policy  opposed  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  fearing  lest  Russia  become  too  strong.  So  again  and  again  Greece 
was  held  back  with  threats  and  promises,  though  her  territory  was  gradually 
increased  by  successive  treaties,  until  many  of  the  islands  and  most  of  Thes- 
saly belonged  to  her. 

It  seemed  specially  hard  that  the  great  island  of  Crete  should  remain  under 
the  Turkish  yoke.  For  the  Cretan  population  was  chiefly  Greek,  and  the 
island  had  been  the  centre  of  the  most  ancient  Grecian  civilization,  the  earliest 
home  of  the  race.  During  the  war  of  1821,  the  Cretans  overthrew  their  op- 
pressors and  were  practically  free;  but  when  peace  came,  the  “Powers”  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  again  to  Turkey.  Nine  different  rebellions  have  arisen 
in  the  island  during  the  past  century.  The  last  one  occurred  in  1896.  The 
Turks  in  Canea,  the  capital  of  the  island,  celebrated  a . religious  holiday  by 
massacring  a few  Christians.  The  Cretans,  who  have  discovered  their  own 
strength,  rose  in  masses,  retaliated  savagely,  and  before  troops  could  be 
marched  against  them,  retreated  to  the  mountains.  They  then  called  on  their 
brethren  of  Greece  for  help. 

In  February,  1897.  a Greek  fleet  came  to  the  island  and  transported  several 
thousand  non-combatants,  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  into  Greece  for 
safety.  The  resolute  Cretans  who  remained,  joined  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance by  Greek  soldiers,  attacked  their  Mahometan  masters  furiously.  The 
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Turks,  driven  from  the  hills  and  the  open  country,  concentrated  in  a few 
strong  forts  and  towers.  The  insurgents  attacked  the  ca])ital  itself. 

The  Sultan  clamored  to  the  Powers  for  protection.  He  was  not  at  war  with 
the  Greeks;  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  war  with  them,  yet  here  they  were 
helping  his  subjects  to  rebel  against  him.  Such  an  appeal  to  suppcjrt  regal  au- 
thority has  always  strongly  inlluenced  European  diplomacy.  Greece  was 
ordered  to  behave  herself;  the  insurgents,  again  to  submit.  When  they  hesi- 
tated. the  European  fleets  which  had  been  gathered  about  Crete  went  so  far 
as  to  bombard  those  portions  of  the  capital  which  the  insurgents  had  won, 
February  21,  1897. 

This  hurried  Greece  to  the  next  step,  open  war  with  Turkey.  From  a 
merely  mathematical  standpoint  such  a war  was  madness.  Turkey  was  still 
a large  country  and  a fairly  rich  one;  Greece  was  small  and  poor.  But  the 
Greeks  are  not  a people  who  move  by  cold-blooded  and  logical  calculation. 
There  was  a deep,  passionate  public  sentiment  which  clamored  for  war. 
Loyalty  to  their  brethren  in  Crete,  the  still  smouldering  hatred  against  the  Turk, 
the  desire  to  prove  worthy  of  their  ancient  name,  bitter  scorn  at  the  paltering, 
fruitless  policy  of  Europe — all  these  flamed  out  together  into  a resistless  cry  for 
war.  The  wise  and  wary  old  King  George  tried  to  hold  the  nation  back.  He 
had  been  popular  with  the  people  before ; his  popularity  vanished  like  straw  in 
the  blaze. 

All  the  troops  of  Greece,  sixty  thousand  in  number,  gathered  on  the  Turkish 
■frontier.  Twice  as  many  Turks  waited  for  them.  There  were  the  usual  diplo- 
matic quibbles.  Europe  warned  both  nations  that  the  first  to  strike  a blow 
would  be  held  to  strict  account,  and  punished.  “We  have  no  intention  of  at- 
tacking,” responded  the  well-trained  statesmen  of  both  sides.  “We  are  only 
guarding  ourselves  against  a threatened  attack.” 

There  was  some  guerilla  fighting  on  the  neutral  ground,  and  on  April  18 
the  Sultan  issued  a formal  proclamation  that  war  existed.  The  din  of  battle 
was  already  rolling  along  the  frontier  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Greeks  pushed 
forward  everywhere,  under  the  lead  of  the  king’s  eldest  son.  Prince  Con- 
stantine, and  his  brother.  Prince  Nicholas.  One  division  won  its  way  far  into 
Turkish  territory,  and  seemed  likely  to  outflank  a portion  of  the  enemy,  when 
a message  from  headquarters  reached  the  division,  ordering  it  to  return. 

This  message  was  afterward  explained  as  a “mistake.”  If  so,  it  was  a 
mistake  which  extinguished  the  only  tiny  chance  of  success  the  Greeks  ever  had. 
Everywhere  else  their  forces,  though  fighting  well,  were  unable  to  hold  their 
own.  The-  Turks  in  their  turn  poured  through  the  mountain  passes.  There 
were  two  days  of  fighting  (April  21,  22),  mostly  by  artillery,  known  as  the 
battle  of  Mati.  Then  came  Prince  Constantine’s  order  to  his  weary  soldiers  to 
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retreat  from  the  frontier  and  rally  at  Larissa,  a Thessalian  town  some  twenty- 
five  miles  distant. 

Retreat!  when  they  had  thought  to  surge  like  a tidal  wave  over  Turkish 
territory ! when  they  had  dreamed  of  marching  amid  the  cheers  and  prayers  of 
the  liberated  populations  beyond  the  border ! The  mercurial  Greeks  despaired  ; 
they  were  beaten  from  that  moment. 

A sudden  panic  seized  them  on  the  gloomy  backward  march.  It  was 
night ; some  one  cried  out  that  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  coming,  and  without 
waiting  to  learn  the  truth,  the  men  fled  wildly  through  the  darkness.  Many 
in  their  blind  terror  threw  away  their  arms.  Instead  of  halting  at  Larissa,  the 
Greek  forces  were  not  again  rallied  into  anything  resembling  order  until  they 
were  twenty  miles  further  south,  at  Pharsala  and  the  seaport  town  of  Volo. 

Meanwhile,  the  Turks  were  advancing  in  leisurely  fashion.  They  drove  the 
disorganized  Greeks  from  their  second  line  of  defence,  and  also  from  a third 
line  centered  at  Domoko,  where  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war  was- 
fought.  Then  the  patient  Powers  arranged  a truce,  and  peace  followed, 
Greece  yielded  a trifle  of  territory,  and  agreed  to  pay  Turkey  $14,000,000,  the 
Powers  guaranteeing  the  payment  and  taking  control  of  the  Greek  custom  du- 
ties with  which  to  pay  it.  The  war  had  lasted  just  thirty-one  days. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greek  royal  family  found  itself  in  trouble. 
The  king  had  opposed  the  war.  The  Crown  Prince  Constantine  had  proved 
himself  a military  bungler,  if  not  worse.  There  was  that  first  unfortunate 
“mistake”  of  recalling  the  successful  troops;  then  came  the  order  to  the  still 
resolute  and  unbeaten  soldiers  to  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Mati.  Many 
Greeks  soothed  their  national  pride  by  crying  that  they  had  been  betrayed  from 
the  beginning.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  followed ; but  fortunately  it 
failed. 

In  Crete  the  Powers  continued  their  “Pacific  blockade”  and  their  discussion 
of  autonomy  for  over  a year.  They  might  have  been  talking  still,  had  not  a 
Mahometan  mob  in  the  town  of  Candia  attacked  a patrolling  party  of  British 
marines  on  September  6,  1898.  Over  fifty  Englishmen  were  killed  or 
wounded,  the  survivors  escaping  with  difficulty  to  their  boats.  Then  the  tri- 
umphant rioters  swept  the  town,  massacringover  four  hundred  Christians.  The 
Turkish  governor  thoughtfully  kept  his  troops  in  barracks,  so  as  not  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  and  only  sent  them  out  to  restore  order  when  the  mob  had 
finished  its  bloody  work. 

The  four  hundred  dead  Cretans  might  have  been  passed  over,  as  so  many 
thousand  victims  of  the  Turks  have  been  before;  but  a dozen  Britons  were 
lying  among  the  slain.  Within  three  months  a new  order  of  things  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  the  island,  or  at  least  his  direct  interference 
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with  its  inhabitants,  came  to  an  end.  The  island  was  to  pay  a triljute  to  the 
Sultan,  hut  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  people,  through  an  elective  parlia- 
ment and  a High  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Powers. 

This  arrangement  was  at  first  a temporary  one  for  three  years,  and  Prince 
George,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Greece,  was  appointed  High  Commis- 
sioner. Pie  was  very  successful  both  in  governing  the  island  and  in  gaining  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  Mahometan  as  well  as  Christian.  His  rule  was 
therefore  continued  until,  in  1906,  he  refused  to  remain  longer  in  office.  Then 
the  old  difficulties  rearose;  the  Cretans  insisted  on  uniting  their  island  to  the 
Greek  government.  The  Powers,  having  pledged  themselves  to  Turkey  to  up- 
hold at  least  her  nominal  ownership  of  the  island,  forbade  Greece  to  accept  the 
union.  They  sent  their  fleets  once  more  to  hold  the  Cretans  in  subjection. 

This  brought  the  Greek  king  into  serious  difficulty.  The  Greek  people 
persisted  in  demanding  the  Cretan  union.  They  would  only  elect  parliaments 
which  would  vote  for  it.  When  one  prime  minister  after  another  refused — 
because  the  Powers  compelled  him  to  refuse — to  sanction  the  union,  there 
arose  at  length  a Military  League  which  overrode  the  parliament  altogether. 
This  league  was  sharply  antagonistic  to  the  king  and  insisted  that  his  sons 
should  no  longer  be  leaders  of  the  army.  There  were  uprisings  and  tumults 
until,  in  1909,  the  members  of  the  Military  League  compelled  by  force  the 
appointment  of  a prime  minister  who  changed  whatever  laws  they  wished  him 
to.  Constitutional  government  ceased;  the  country  was  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  League.  Finally  its  members  promised  to  disband  and,  allow  the 
resumption  of  parliamentary  government,  if  a national  assembly  was  called  to 
revise  the  constitution.  This  was  done ; the  League  was  dissolved ; consti- 
tutional changes  were  made  which  seriously  lessened  the  power  of  the  king  and 
his  sons;  and  M.  Venezelos  became  prime  minister  under  the  new  regime 
(October,  1910). 

The  appointment  of  M.  Venezelos  was  regarded  by  Turkey  as  a direct  defi- 
ance ; for  he  was  a Cretan,  had  been  a leader  in  Cretan  affairs,  and  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a Greek  at  all  unless  Crete  were  part  of  Greece.  So  the  old  war 
clouds  rose  again.  But  all  the  discordant  factions  of  the  Greeks  united  to  up- 
hold M.  Venezelos,  perhaps  because  they  felt  assured  he  could  be  relied  on  to 
do  all  that  was  humanly  possible  to  effect  the  Cretan  union.  Under  his  leader- 
ship Greece  seems  really  to  have  become  a constitutional  kingdom  in  fact,  in- 
stead of  merely  in  name. 

Venezelos  was  a chief  factor  in  the  next  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula.  He  helped  to  form  the  league  between  Greece  and  the  other 
Balkan  states,  which  resulted  in  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war  against  Turkey 
in  1912. 
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In  the  brilliant  campaign  by  the  allied  states  that  followed,  Greece  played 
her  part.  Her  army  was  no  longer  the  disorganized  body  which  the  Turks  had 
so  easily  swept  aside  in  1897.  Her  navy  seized  upon  island  after  island  in 
the  ^Egean  Sea.  Crete  was  formally  and  finally  annexed.  Meanwhile  on  land 
the  Greek  troops  drove  back  the  Turkish  forces  in  Albania,  defeated  them  in 
two  notable  battles,  and  captured  the  chief  Macedonian  city,  Salonica  (No- 
vember 8,  1912).  Finally  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  their  part  in  the  war,  they 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  chief  Turkish  army  of  the  west  at  Janina 
(March  5,  1913).  Janina  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Europe. 

Close  upon  this  last  great  victory  came  the  assassination  of  King  George 
(March  18),  a chance  attack  by  a half-crazy  ruffian.  The  king  was  shot  in 
Salonica  while  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  His 
eldest  son  succeeded  him  at  once  as  King  Constantine  I.  Constantine  had 
captured  Janina;  and  his  successes  in  the  recent  war  had  outweighed  the 
memory  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1897.  Hence  his  people  hailed  his  ac- 
cession with  a joy  tempered  only  by  their  grief  at  his  father’s  death.  And 
now,  the  Greeks,  freed  at  last  from  the  incubus  of  Turkish  power,  and  having 
repossessed  all  the  ancient  territory  of  their  race,  look  forward  with  eager  con- 
fidence to  the  achievements  of  the  future. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

^HE  early  history  of  Greece  is  mythical  and  the  dates  are 
either  conjectural  or  wholly  fanciful.  Positive  chron- 
ology begins  with  the  year  776  b.c. 

B.C.  2200 — Conjectural  date  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered ruins  in  Crete.  2089 — Sicyon  founded  by 
.^gialus,  according  to  the  historian  Eusebius.  2042 — 
The  god  Uranus  rules  Greece;  revolt  of  the  Titans; 
war  of  the  giants.  1856 — Kingdom  of  Argos  begun  by 
Inachus.  1773 — Sacrifices  to  the  gods  introduced  by  Phor- 
oneus.  1700 — The  Pelasgi  hold  the  Peloponnesus.  1550 — ■ 
The  Hellenes  overthrow  them.  1556 — Cecrops  founded 

Athens.  1520 — Corinth  built.  1507 — The  Areopagus  estab- 
lished in  Athens.  1497 — Reign  of  Amphictyon  and  founding 
of  the  religious  council  in  Athens.  1495 — Panathenaean 

games  begun.  1493 — Cadmus  with  the  Phoenician  letters  set- 
tled in  Boeotia  and  founded  Thebes.  1490 — Lelex,  first  king  of  Laconia,  fol- 
lowed by  Lacedaemon  and  his  wife  Sparta,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  city. 
1485 — Danaus  said  to  have  brought  the  first  ships  into  Greece.  1474 — Danaus 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  1457 — Perseus  built  Mycene.  1453 — First 
Olympic  games  at  Elis.  1384 — Corinth  rebuilt  and  so  named.  1356 — Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  instituted  by  Eumolpus.  1326 — Isthmian  games.  1313 — 
The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  created  out  of  Argos.  1266 — QEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes.  1263 — Argonautic  expedition;  the  Pythian  games  begun  by  Adias- 
tus,  king  of  Argos.  1234 — Theseus  makes  Athens  the  capital  of  Attica.  1225 
— War  of  the  seven  Greek  leaders  against  Thebes.  1193 — Beginning  of  the 
Trojan  war.  1184 — Troy  taken  and  destroyed.  1176 — Teucer  founded  Sala- 
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mis.  1123 — Migration  of  .^Eolians  who  built  Smyrna.  1103 — Return  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  become  kings  of  Sparta.  1088 — End  of  the  kingdom  of 

Sicyon.  1070 — Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  sacrifices  himself ; the  mon- 
archy abolished.  1044 — The  lonians  settle  in  Asia  Minor.  935 — Bacchus, 
king  of  Corinth.  884 — Olympic  games  revived  at  Elis.  844 — Laws  of 
Lycurgus.  814 — Macedonia  founded  by  Caranus.  776 — The  first  Olympiad; 
from  this  date  an  exact  record  was  kept.  743-724 — First  Messenian  war,  end- 
ing with  the  capture  of  Ithome  by  Sparta,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Mes- 
senians.  735 — Sicily  settled  by  the  Greeks.  734 — Syracuse  founded.  720 

— Sybaris  settled.  710 — Crotona  founded.  708 — Tarentum  founded.  700 — 
Corcyra  founded.  685-669 — Second  Messenian  war;  the  Messenians  settle 
in  Sicily.  683 — Authentic  history  of  Athens  begins ; Loci  in  Southern  Italy 
founded.  664 — The  first  sea  fight  on  record  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
people  of  Corcyra.  659 — Cypselus,  king  of  Corinth.  657 — Byzantium  built. 
630 — Cyrene  founded.  624 — Draco  appointed  to  draw  up  a code  of  written 

laws.  600 — Marseilles  founded.  594 — Solon’s  laws  supplant  those  of  Draco ; 
period  of  the  seven  sages.  560 — Pisistratus  makes  himself  master  of  Athens. 
547 — Battle  of  the  three  hundred  champions  of  Argos  and  Sparta.  544 — ■ 
The  Persians  make  conquests  in  Ionia.  535 — First  tragedy  acted  at  Athens 
by  Thespis  on  a wagon.  531 — Pisistratus  collects  the  poems  of  Homer.  527 
— Pisistratus  dies.  514 — Assassination  of  Hipparchus.  510 — Democracy 
at  Athens;  destruction  of  Sybaris.  504 — War  with  Persia  caused  by  the 
burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Greeks.  496 — Macedonia  and  Thrace  conquered  by 
Persia.  491 — Sparta  and  Athens  refuse  homage.  490 — The  Persians  defeated 
at  Marathon.  480 — Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes;  defeat  at  Thermopylae; 
destruction  of  Athens ; battle  of  Salamis.  479 — Mardonius  defeated  and  slain  at 
Plataea;  the  Persian  fleet  destroyed  at  Mycale.  472 — Pausanias  starved  to 
death  for  treason.  469 — Battle  of  Eurymedon  and  end  of  the  Persian  war. 
464 — Pericles  and  Cimon  adorn  Athens.  459 — Athens  tyrannizes  over  Greece. 
444 — Herodotus  reads  his  history  in  Athens.  435 — Corinth  wages  war  with 
its  colony  Corcyra.  433 — Athens  helps  Corcyra.  431-404 — Peloponnesian 
war.  430 — Plague  in  Athens ; death  of  Pericles.  428 — Surrender  of  Plataea. 
413 — Banishment  of  Alcibiades  and  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Syr- 
acuse. 410 — Alcibiades  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Cyzicus.  407 — Alcibiades 
again  banished.  405 — Defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  ^Egos  Potami.  404 — 
Surrender  of  Athens;  Sparta  becomes  the  ruling  state  in  Greece ; death  of 
Alcibiades.  399 — Socrates  put  to  death.  378-360 — Rise  and  fall  of  the 

Theban  power.  371 — Battle  of  Leuctra.  362 — Battle  of  Mantinea;  death  of 
Epaminondas.  359— Philip  of  Macedon  quarrels  with  Athens;  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  357 — Social  war.  348 — Philip  ends  the  Sacred  Wars,  taking 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

■ and  — — — — 

The  World’s  Famous  Events 

wUl  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASS  YRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHCENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  hiunan  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 


1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  you  leam  xmconsciously  and  rapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 


17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 

Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  GERMANS 


THE  FRENCH 


THE  ENGUSH 


Michelangelo 

Titian 

Veronese 

Corregio 

Riva 

Velasquez 


Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

^e^emann 


David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  he  completed  in  SI  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

5.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illu.strations. 

4.  No  subscriber's  name  unll  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


R.  NIGLUTSCH,  29  & 31  East  22d  Street  (near  Broadway)^  New  York 


